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THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIFORM METHODS IN THE PRES- 
ENTATION OF VITAL STATISTICS. 

By Wilmer R. Batt, M.D., State Registrar of Vital Statistics 
op Pennsylvania. 



The Act of Congress of March 6, 1902, establishing a permanent Census 
Bureau, and providing for the publication of annual instead of decen- 
aial reports, marks the beginning of a distinctly new epoch in the collec- 
tion of vital statistics in this country. 

By this action the work has not only been vested with the just appre- 
ciation which its importance warranted, but it presumes for the future 
a degree of accuracy and reliability of data which can only be derived 
from a continuous and not from a periodical operation of a statistical 
bureau. There will be no more ten-year comatose periods in our vital 
statistics, and in the future it will not be possible for half of a gener- 
ation of our people to appear and disappear without some definite 
knowledge of their coming and their going. It is not too much to say 
that this substantial national recognition of a national necessity is, 
and must forever remain, the most important event in the history of our 
vital statistics. It is, furthermore, not inappropriate to state at the same 
time that this result must stand as a monument to the Bureau officials 
of the Census Office; to the ability and zeal of those citizens who, as 
individuals, labored so effectively in the cause; to the support of the 
organized medical societies of the country, and, last and by no means 
the least, to the influence of the American Public Health Association. 

But slightly secondary in importance to the establishment of a per- 
manent Census Bureau was the action of Congress of Feb. 11, 1903, 
when by preamble and resolution the value of vital statistics was im- 
pressively set forth and the necessity for State legislation emphasized. 
The immediate effects of the acts above referred to, supplemented by 
the vigorous work of the Census Bureau, are to be found in the pamphlet 
on the "Extension of the Registration Area for Births and Deaths," 
issued November, 1906, in which the announcement is made that five 
additional States have enacted and inaugurated laws sufficiently com- 
prehensive to entitle them to recognition and inclusion in the permanent 
registration area, and that a number of others give promise of inclusion 
in the near future. The net result has been the addition of 8.0 per cent, 
of our total population to the area for the registration of deaths. 
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In reality the extension is of much greater importance than this per- 
centage would indicate for the reason that a number of large cities with 
extensive populations in the added territory were already included in 
the registration area through the operation of purely local laws, but it 
may be safely assumed that the true index of statistical sentiment and 
progress is not to be found in isolated municipal regulations, but in the 
legislative recognition which provides for State registration. The pre- 
ponderance of statistics relating to urban population is likewise reduced 
through the admission of entire States, and a better analysis is afforded 
of results under a wider variety of actual conditions. Expressed in 
proportion to the total number of States and Territories, the regis- 
tration area in 1900 represented 22 per cent, of the total, and, in 1906, 
32 per cent. 

These facts show just what has been accomplished in the short space 
of five years in the matter of establishing uniform methods in the col- 
lection of mortality data. If these data are to have their greatest possi- 
ble value, there remains for our earnest consideration the importance of 
uniform methods in their presentation for general use. 

The Act of Congress of Feb. 11, 1903, before referred to, in urging 
the adoption by State legislatures of specific laws for the collection of 
vital statistics, also calls definite attention to the fact that the National 
Census Bureau is wholly dependent upon State legislation for the enacting 
and compulsory enforcement of such laws. The sovereignty of the 
several States in such matters is freely and fully admitted, and the actual 
definition thereby placed upon the work of the Federal office consists 
in the collaboration and analyses of such data as are transmitted to it 
through the medium of State registration offices. 

Such being the facts in the case, the question naturally presents itself, 
If the information in detail forwarded to the Census Office is exactly 
identical with that received in State bureaus, should not the presentation 
of the aggregates as well as the separate groupings of facts in tabular 
form by the State and Federal offices exactly coincide? 

It must be very evident, when entirely different results are reached by 
independent treatment in separate offices of supposed identical facts, 
that one or perhaps both compilations are inaccurate. In either event 
the value of the results is necessarily discounted and opened to serious 
question. During the period included in the decennial publications 
of the Census Office (1850-1900) any inquiry involving mortality statis- 
tics during intercensal years required the use of annual State reports. 
If the inquiry required comparisons between conditions in several States, 
the incongruity in the treatment of certain statistical facts often made 
useful comparisons impossible. 

Futhermore, when the annual State reports for several years are 
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compared with census reports for the same periods, a disparity is fre- 
quently found, not in details alone, but in aggregates, to such a degree 
that it might easily be inferred that the compilations were based upon 
information derived from entirely independent sources. In fact, it 
requires but a glance to note the entire lack of uniformity existing be- 
tween National, State, and Municipal reports of vital statistics, with the 
result that all must inevitably be more or less tainted with a suspi- 
cion of inaccuracy and incompleteness. The matter of correspondence in 
data between the State bureaus and the municipalities in registration 
States may be a question for local adjustment, and there may be some 
urgent reasons for the presentation of data relating purely to local con- 
ditions which might require special treatment, but as between the State 
and National publications there should certainly be a correspondence 
in aggregates and in the primary basic tables that would demonstrate 
an absolute uniformity in the methods of digesting and treating identical 
facts. Discrepancies that have heretofore existed in comparisons of 
the censal year reports will be in greater evidence in the comparisons 
of annual reports and less excusable. 

It is rather confusing to the users of statistics to discover that the 
United States Census Bureau finds 157 more deaths for a certain year in 
one registration State than are admitted in the State report for the same 
year; or that in another State it finds 601 more deaths than the State 
records for the same period; or that, according to the census reports, 
259 more people died in a certain State during a given year of organic 
heart disease than the same State reported. Of course, when assign- 
ments to titles are made by several persons acting independently of 
each other, especially in the case of joint causes, where individual pref- 
erence in the absence of any hard-and-fast rules very largely determines 
the choice, we would certainly expect to find disagreements. 

Heart disease probably occurs more frequently in joint causes of death 
than any other single affection, and it might reasonably be urged that 
a comparison of deaths under this heading is not a good index of dis- 
crepancies in treatment. 

If, however, we compare the deaths from typhoid fever, concerning 
the assignment of which there should be the least doubt, we find similar 
disagreements. True, not as large a proportion as for heart disease, 
but enough to create a material difference in the rates accorded to this 
affection. 

There should not be a disagreement in such definite causes as suicide 
and homicide, and yet we find that in one year a certain registration 
State reports 18 more suicides than the Census Office finds, another 
State 55 more, another 40 more, while yet another state report shows 
14 more homicides than the census reports, and in another the con- 
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ditions are reversed, as the State reports 3 less. Discrepancies as to 
sex, age periods, nativity, color, and occupation must follow as a natural 
sequence when there is a variance in the total number of deaths from 
all causes or from any specific cause. The arrangement of titles shows, 
even in cases where the International Classification has apparently 
been adopted, that decided liberties have been taken with groupings 
and arrangements, making it difficult to locate certain titles, and that 
combinations or subdivisions of titles have been used without expla- 
nation, which makes comparisons impossible. 

When municipal statistics are brought into the comparisons, we have 
simply added an additional element of uncertainty, for the disagree- 
ments noted between National and State reports are equally evident 
between State and Municipal reports. 

In view of these facts, upon what basis can State registrars seek 
to defend the completeness or accuracy of their statistics, even so far as 
totalities are concerned, when placed in comparison or competition with 
Census Bureau reports based upon information supplied by their offices ? 
Exactly the same proposition applies to local registration records, as 
compared with the State reports. 

It is very apparent that the gradual perfection of statistical methods 
and the broadening of the registration area must result in a more exten- 
sive use of statistics, and consequently in a more critical examination 
of results. The development of statistical sentiment on the part of the 
public will also require that vital statistics must not only be published, 
but that they must be intelligently interpreted; that cause and effect 
be so clearly demonstrated that the conclusions drawn must be con- 
vincing to the public through the sheer force of their unanimity. 

While it is true that the principal effort on the part of the Census 
Office has in the past been directed primarily to the extension of the 
registration area by the adoption of uniform methods in the collection 
of vital statistics (for without such data there should be no comparisons), 
the importance of uniformity in the presentation of such statistics has 
not been lost sight of. 

The American Public Health Association at its annual meeting in 
December, 1902, by resolution recommended the "proper compilation 
and presentation of vital statistics." Exactly the same language was 
used by the American Medical Association in the resolutions adopted 
at the annual meeting in May, 1903. The preamble of the Act of Con- 
gress of Feb. 11, 1903, urges the importance of "a practical uniformity 
in the character and amount of information" available from statistical 
returns. 

The Director of the Census in his introduction to the annual mortality 
reports of 1900 to 1904, in outlining the work to be pursued in the im- 
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provement of registration methods, speaks of the necessity of uniformity 
of tables and of classification. At the last annual meeting of this 
Association, Dr. Wilbur, Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics of the 
Census Office, in his "Report on the Condition and Prospects of Vital 
Statistics in the United States," speaks of the value which must inevi- 
tably accrue to all statistics through uniformity in presentation.* 
There is no division of sentiment upon the subject. 

Such being the case, and the expediency of State and Municipal pub- 
lications of vital statistics being admitted, how can uniformity in their 
presentation, as compared with each other and with national statistics, 
be secured, and how far in detail can it be carried out? 

The first logical step in this direction would seem to be the adoption 
and use by States and Municipalities of the International Classification, 
both as to groupings and order of arrangement, exactly as it is employed 
in the Census Bureau. This may involve the sacrifice on the part of 
some statisticians of certain deep-rooted convictions which they may 
have concerning the practical utility of this classification. 

Modern pathology, has indeed shown us the necessity of revision 
and extension of titles and arrangements, while medical nomenclature 
has at the same time so broadened the field of expression that assign- 
ment to titles and groups is constantly becoming more difficult. 

When we stop to consider, however, the circumstances under which 
the International Classification was devised, and how extensively it has 
been adopted, that it forms the basis of our national vital statistical 
work, and that some such uniform method is urgently required, it would 
seem as though all individual sentiment in the matter should be thrust 
aside to the end that uniformity in the very primary work of tabulation 
should prevail, and that a common ground should be established for 
comparisons. 

Moreover, the adoption and use of this classification would not prevent 
the statistician who desired to do so from expressing, in subsidiary 
tables or in text, any facts which to his mind required a different treat- 
ment or expression. It would not necessarily prescribe any limitations 
whatever, and would certainly not detract from the value of such 
work. 

The uniform assignment of individual cases to identical titles by 
independent editors necessarily involves comparisons and mutual 
agreements. In the paper by Dr. Wilbur, before referred to, mention 
is made of the efforts now being made in several states to secure uni- 
formity in assignments. The instance in which disagreements are most 
likely to occur will, however, form but a small percentage of the whole, 

* Papers and Reports of the American Public Health Association, vol. xxxii, Part 1. 
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and will not necessitate the great amount of work which at first thought 
might seem to be prohibitive. The great majority of cases will fall 
naturally into their proper assignment, and joint causes will be found 
to originate the largest number of disagreements. Here, again, a Manual 
of Classification, dealing with a uniform preference in such cases, will 
still further reduce the number of such requiring mutual consideration. 
When agreements on the arrangements of tables and titles and assign- 
ments to titles have been accomplished, it naturally follows that ag- 
gregates will correspond, and that uniformity as to totals for sex, age 
periods, nativity, etc., will present no difficulties. 

When mortality rates based upon population are to be used in the 
several publications, then there should be a further agreement upon the 
population to be used as a basis for these calculations. Discrepancies 
in the estimated populations of intercensal years for various cities 
and States as made by the Census Office, in comparison with those 
employed by local authorities, are very prominent, and in many instances 
the divergence is so great that rates are seriously affected. 

From a popular standpoint the use of rates rather than the actual 
totals seems to be growing in constant favor for purposes of comparison, 
and, in order that these comparisons shall not become misleading, it is 
necessary that the subject of population, not only in the aggregates, but 
in its component parts, be given serious and mutual consideration by 
registration officers. 

There is nothing impossible in the whole proposition, either as it refers 
to the National and various State bureaus or to the State and Muni- 
cipal bureaus. It simply requires a close sympathy in the work of the 
several offices. 

The present system, with uniformity the exception rather than the 
rule, reflects discreditably not only upon statistics and statistical 
methods in general, but upon statisticians who, while ostensibly jour- 
neying along the same road towards the same objective point, all seem 
to arrive at different destinations. 

With the primary object of registration already successfully pro- 
moted in a large territory, there should certainly be a determined effort 
to make our National Vital Statistics the epitome of accuracy, and to 
this end there should be a co-ordination that would show National, 
State, and Municipal statistics to be part of one organic system, with 
uniformity in detail, treatment, and conclusions. 



